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Vermont Soldier Boys 
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“ The gods of the valleys are not the gods of the hills,” 
said Ethan Allen to Duane Kemp & Company, enunciating a 
truth that has been admitted through all history. Alexander 
with his Macedonian mountaineers conquered the known 
world. Rome drew her forces from her hills. It was moun- 
taineers who finally overran the south of Europe. The Pope 
chose for his guard the well known Swiss, whose particolored 
mediaeval costume has been a feature of the Vatican for 
years, as did also Louis XIII, of France, the heroism of 
whose 800 Swiss in defense of the Tuileries in 1792 inspired 
Thorwaldsen ’s masterpiece, the famous Lion of Lucerne. 

There is something about the mountains which gives to 
those who dwell among them, breathe their air, overcome 
their peculiar difficulties, and realize in themselves the spirit 
of their independence, which makes men with clear appre- 
hension of justice, and invincible courage in defending their 
rights. 

In a peculiar sense these remarks apply to Vermont. 
Her very soil was impregnated with the blood of warriors ere 
the white man came to cut down her forests and till her inter- 
vales. Over the long stretches of her passes and especially on 
her northern and western border the conflicts of English and 
french and Indians antedates the building of her cities. She 
came to a heritage of war, as indeed she was born amid the 
^ nature convulsion. So when General Scott, of the 
northern forces in 1861, learned that Colonel Phelps’ regi- 
ment of Green Mountain Boys was awaiting orders from the 
government, although the Adjutant General thought 
<< T States had troops enough for the time, he 

1 , I want Colonel Phelps. I knew him in the Mexican 
1 want his regiment of troops for responsible service. 
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I want your Vermont regiments, all of them,” then added 
musingly, Yes ! I remember the Vermont men in the Niagara 

frontier. I’ve not forgotten them in the War of 1812 .” And 

this was but the original of an opinion whose echo, louder 
than the first report, was heard when General Sedgwick gave 
nis famous order for the Sixth corps on their thirty mile 
^^aJichester, Maryland, to Gettysburg, in July, 
1868. Put the Vermonters ahead and keep the column 
well closed up.’' 

Vermont has raised soldiers and has never had cause to 
blush for them, and the name ‘‘Green Mountain Boys,” dis- 
tinguished by one of her evergreen sprigs in his cap, has 
always been worn with pride. 

To remind you of some of the incidents in her long and 
honorable war history, by a survey hurried hy the brevity of 
the time at my command, shell be the purpose of this paper 
For T conceive that Memorial Day, though originally planned 
to keep green the memory of our brave boys of ’61- ’65, yet 
may fittingly be used to recall the daring deeds of their 
fathers. 

It Avill be 150 years next October since the first military 
company was organized on this soil. This organization was 
probably brought about by the claims and encroachments of 
land jobbers on the west, which had at length found expres- 
sion in the arrest of our Pioneer, in the performance of his 
duty as justice of the peace, in quieting a disturbance grow- 
ing out of some Dutch claims in Pownal. 

Governor Hall supposes that company to have included 
all the able-bodied men from the ages of 18 to 60 in the town. 
Under what law they organized, we do not know. Probably 
English or Colonial usage guided them. A militia law, “ for 
the encouragement of military skill for the better defense of 
this state,” was one of the early acts of that first legislature 
which met in the old meeting house on the hill. We learn 
that this company was ofiBcered very much as at present. Save 
that instead of Second Lieutenant they had what they called 
“ Ensign.” On the roll we find the names of men who later 
became Governor, Commissioner, Administrator, Judge, in- 
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deed every military as well as civil authority was in embryo 
there. What became of it we do not know. These men pro- 
tected Breekenridge ’s farm. These men organized a system 
of defense against what they believed unjust aggression. 
These men kept the land grabbers off the soil and finally, in 
company with their brothers from the other towns in the 
state, delivered the Republic of Vermont into the United 
States of America, as prosperous and self-respecting a com- 
munity as any of the other thirteen and free from debts or 
other entanglements. 

It was during the disturbance of the early days of Ver- 
mont’s making that Ethan Allen came on the scene, and to- 
gether with his Lieutenants, Warner, Baker, Cochran and 
others, all chosen or appointed by popular election, kept the 
foreigners off and peace at home by effective, if rough war- 
fare. His courage was never doubted whatever might be said 
of his judgment. Entering the gate of the Port Ticonderoga 
in the gray of the early morning, with but a handful of men, 
mostly Vermonters, he had nerve to demand its surrender, 
though the sentinel snapped his fusee at him. Or later in 
Montreal standing before the overwhelming numbers to whom 
he had for once bowed a captive, he dared to use the man, 
to whom he had just presented his sword, as a shield against 
the fiendish and unwarranted attack of Indian savages. He 
could quell a meeting in the interest of law and order, whether 
it be in Guilford or on Bennington hill. He could defy paper 
edicts without fear, whether issued from Albany or St. James. 
He seemed to fear neither God nor man. He left an impress on 
his times and an influence long felt. He was ably abetted by 
his chosen lieutenants, many of whom carried his or their 
own courage onto the battlefields of Hubbardton, Bennington 
and later Saratoga and its approaches. 

Here I may appropriately introduce a fact I find in an 
address of Hon. L. E. Chittenden. It seems an express had 
come on post haste from Albany to announce to the citizens 
here, that out in Tryon County, then almost the end of the 
earth, there was an insurrection brewing, and Sir John 
Johnson with 500 tories and a body of Indians were on their 
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way to help it along. The Yorkers, the people who had kid- 
naped Baker and declared Allen an outlaw, were imploring 
the Green Mountain Boys to come to their aid. What reply 
did they make ? (This was in the winter of 1776.) Now for 
more than 10 years the Yorkers hadn’t done them many 
^vors, but had even tried to rob them of their homes In 
less than 12 hours more than 90 men— Green Mountain Boys 
armed, equipped and provisioned, were on the march, and 
every one of these Vermonters (two years before she’ was 
born) was furnished by a single town ! They joined Schuyler, 
marched to Johnstown and received the surrender of the in- 
vading force. 

The Green Mountain Boys came thus to be revered at 
home and feared abroad. They had the rude sense of justice, 
the rude courage of the hills, and they meant to show that 
the gods of the hills were different from the gods of the 
valleys, and they did so. 

But in thus singling out Ethan Allen and his fellow 
heroes I would not inean to disparage any not mentioned by 
name. On the east side of the mountains in the Connecticut 
valley the gathering storm of indignation at the King and his 
minions found voice in resistance to royal tyranny at West- 
minster courthouse, which brought about the death of Wil- 
liam French. This has been called the “ First gun of the 
Revolution.” (The battle of Lexington was not till April 
19th, more than a month thereafter.) 

The same intrepid resistance to injustice continued to 
mark the attitude of these men, who, though sometimes dis- 
agreeing with their brethren of the Western counties, never- 
theless fought with them their common enemy abroad. They 
were among the first at Bunker Hill and Bennington. 

Bred in such a school, it is little wonder that out of the 
seeming chaos Vermont emerged after the war an independent 
republic with less war debt, with more self-respect and invi- 
tation, and more to the point, with lands to sell to all comers. 

This was the harbinger of growth. This held the people 
in check when the so-called Shay’s Rebellion to the south of 
us made trouble for that commonwealth; and if Vermont 
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was taunted with harboring rascals and debtors, by those 
who were jealous of her prosperity, it is to be retorted she 
never harbored treason. Any one suspected of sympathetic 
activity with foes or crime abroad was soon turned over to 
the proper authorities or warned to get beyond the line. 

The time had come when the United States wanted her 
as one of the confederation, and she, though uot now needing 
the alliance as once she had done, became the fourteenth 
state, passing over to the common weal that she had built up 
in the fourteen years of independence. 

Now turning from the strenuous occupation of the soldier 
to the more peaceful one of the farmer, her sons still regard- 
ing themselves as sons, and by that token to be called at any 
time for the mother’s defense, held themselves in readiness 
as minute men, or as members of the militia, were in training 
to emulate the virtues of their fathers, at the same time they 
were busy with all the details of road building, farm clearing, 
social and economic legislation. 

During these years the United States had been building 
up quite a wide spread commerce with European ports, espe- 
cially those of France and England, in which the coast-wise 
towns of New England played a leading part. England seems 
to have watched with jealous eye this venture of her lately 
rebellious colonies, and used such means as were within her 
reach to harass them. Among these was a claim of right of 
search, of any such vessels as they saw fit, for British sailors 
who were believed to be deserters from her ships. It was not 
difficult under these conditions to sometimes make the mis- 
take of impressing American seamen under the claim that 
they were British subjects, until this had gone so far that 
some 7,000 of our citizens were in coerced slavery either on 
British ships or in British prisons. Added to this she was at 
the time in war with the French and Napoleon, and, under 
guise of this, she forbade our ships from dealing with them 
or any of their colonies, and by many little annoying actions 
so inflamed the feeling of at least a portion of our people that 
war began to be talked of and seemed to be rapidly culminat- 
ing into an actuality. 
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Party spirit in our country ran high in those days. It 
began at the time of the adoption of the Constitution and 
arrayed the people in two camps, those called Democrats or 
Democratic Republicans, who favored the liberal interpreta- 
tion of this instrument and magnified State individuality and. 
superiority, and the Federal party whose sympathies were 
with the idea of centralization. A great nation was in their 
vision. They were twitted with leaning toward royalty, 
arid since they strangely advocated peace were openly charged 
with toryism. They claimed George Washington as of their 
mind, and established Washington Peace Societies throughout 
New England and elsewhere. 

There were added causes affecting Vermont. England 
had never entirely withdrawn her troops from our northern 
borders. She was believed never to have ceased to stir up 
the Indians to acts of hostility on our west and north. And 
she was openly suspected of being behind a war then in prog- 
ress on the western frontier between Tecumseh, with his 
brother, the prophet, and the United States. The truth was 
that her imperious behavior had become unbearable and 
despite the Treaty of Paris, she wms thought never to have 
signed it in good faith, but only for her immediate con- 
venience. 

For some time advertisements for troops and rations had 
appeared in the local papers. Even the uniforms, to be fur- 
nished by the volunteers, were also given and will interest you. 

‘ ‘ A hat or cap covered wdth bear skin ; blue cloth coatee 
and pantaloons, boots and spurs and a pair of moccasins of 
tanned leather and soled, in each man’s baggage.” 

A letter at this time dated January 12, 1812, from Sena- 
tor Jonathan Robinson at Washington, to William Henry, 
Esq., of this town, and now in possession of his grandson, 
gives us the cause, the spirit, the confidence and something 
of the plan proposed, as seen from the standpoint of the 
Democrat of those days: — 

“ That we are probably, nay almost certainly going to 
war is true. Nothing can prevent it but that Great Britain 
recede from their insulting and injurious manners. The old 
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army of 10,000 ig ordered to be fitted up, and a new one raised 
of 25,000. General Dearborn is nominated to take the com- 
mand. Canada is our object. The English have lured by 
their bribes the Indians to go to war with them. They have 
lately made uncommon presents, have supplied them with 
rifles, from Port Malden in upper Canada, have given the 
war whoop and nothing but the reduction of Canada and 
driving the British from the western world can give lasting 
peace with the nation. 7,000 of our sailors are now groaning 
on board of British ships. They call on us for redemption 
from slavery, until the cup of forbearance is exhausted. 
Nature, character, honor, justice demand retribution. See 
the spirit of our elder sister state, Massachusetts. They talk 
in the language of thunder. We must have taxes most cer- 
tainly, and we must have many troubles. Let us remember 
our fathers in their infancy slew the Great Serpent and shall 
we when multiplied double, with every means in our hands, 
tremble ? No ! Let us bravely dare act and He who led 
Israel through the sea, who stood by our fathers, will be the 
patron God of America.” 

In Februarj', 1812, an act was passed to raise an addi- 
tional force. In April Congress authorized the president to 
call for 100,000 to be ready at a minute’s notice for six months’ 
service, of which 3,000 was Vermont’s share, though over 
4,000 came to the rendezvous when mustered. 

This order was read in Bennington at the June training. 
The requisition, apportioned to each company here was, one 
sergeant, one corporal, one fifer and twelve privates from 
Captain Blaekmer’s company. He asked each grade in order 
if they would volunteer. Immediate and satisfactory response, 
by raising firelocks as of old, having been received, deter- 
mination by lot was unnecessary. 

Captain Samuel Robinson’s Company of Artillery was to 
furnish five men ; all volunteered at once when the question 
was put to them. Captain Stephen Robinson’s Company of 
Infantry also furnished its quota, but by lot, as Captain Rob 
inson said, he knew they would all want to go, so he might 
as well proceed to draw for the requisite number. So with 
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Captain Pliny Dewey’s Cavalry Company. I mention these 
to show how the companies of militia stood in Bennington 
and how many there were here. There was also a company 
of “ Exempts.” 

On June 12th war was declared, every justifiable means, 
having been exhausted by the government to avoid it. 

It would perhaps be suspected that a war which was 
waging over seaboard and ocean questions would hardly af 
feet Vermont, but she had her share in it, for prior to this 
a land embargo edict had gone forth, in the shape of a non 
intercourse act which put a stop to all the trade which had 
sprung up on our northern border. Out of this grew iij) a 
good deal of smuggling. It was said that Canada got more 
than a third of the sustenance of her army from our farms 
Men of Vermont couldn’t exactly see where restriction of 
trade at home came in, in a war over sea questions and foreign 
quarrels. But after some petitioning and some resistance the 
embargo was lifted here on July 4th, in part at least, and the 
editor lets himself loose in the following: “ Is this accidental 
or providential ? On that holy day it is hoped that every 
American will consult his own feelings and stand ready to 
obey the commands of God and his country in strongly sup 
porting and manfully defending that first of earthly ‘ bless 
ings. National Independence. In a countrv where there is 
no wasting sickness, but fruitful seasons and blessed with 
wood, corn and hemp and a brave militia, there can be no 
reason for fearing much longer the Tiger of the land or the 
Shark of the ocean.” 

As early as April of this year a military school was 
started here, as at some other centers. In Mav, Captain Gordon 
and Captain Follett, one at Rutland and the latter at this 
place, advertised for recruits for the United States Arniv with 
success. You will observe that there were three classes ol 
recruits for this war, for the regular United States army, foi 
the State Militia, and volunteers who would serve beyond the 
state lines. Benjamin Sinead had a recruiting station here, 
offering big bounty, good wages and 160 acres of land, an 
offer increased later. There were other recruiting officers 
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here, Martius L. Seldon, Lieutenant in the 30th United States 
Infantry; Martiij Norton is Lieutenant Colonel of that regi- 
ment. Colonel Isaac Clark of the 11th, is also represented 
here. We find his name among the list of young men in Ben- 
nington’s first company of 48 years ago. He later became a 
noted partisan leader and had for his marksmanship the 
sobriquet “ Old Rifle.’’ So you see that though neither af- 
fected by the propinquity of war, nor the questions involved, 
this end of Vermont was as ready as of old. And it is also to 
be said that the ladies were not far behind, for we find a 
minute of socks and mittens made by them and sent to Colonel 
Clark’s regiment as winter came on, duly recognized by him. 

Senator Robinson gave us a hint of the intent of this war 
in his letter. It was to reduce Canada and drive the hated 
British from our shores. Three points of attack were chosen. 
One by the way of Detroit, a second by Niagara and a third 
by Lake Champlain, bringing Vermont into the very heat 
of it. It so happened, however, that most of the fighting for 
the first two years was carried on to the westward, but Ver- 
mont contributed her share iu the next year, while Vermont 
Imys were to he found in several of the United States regi- 
ments that served at these other points. 

Yet Burlington was destined to see considerable of Ver- 
mont troops during the entire time. It was at this point the 
militia of Vermont were first gathered. Here, too, part of the 
time, the United States troops of the 11th, 26th, 30th and 31st 
regiments were quartered. In these were many of the Green 
^Mountain Boys who belonged in the regular army. General 
Henry Dearborn was placed in command. An invasion of 
Canada was soon set on foot which accomplished little, how- 
ever, and returning the regular troops were located at Platts- 
burg and the militia disbanded, returned to their homes, 
while Colonel Clark’s regiment was sent back to Burlington, 
where they were quartered, in part, in the University build- 
ings. 

This looks perhaps hardly like the victorious record we 
associate with Vermont’s troops everywhere, but it is not to 
be forgotten that the lack of success of our land battles, early 
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in this war, has never been charged to the soldiers. And the 
enthusiasm with which they enlisted, facing not only the 
enemy, but the malarial, spotted and typhus fevers, which 
were then known to be rife about the lake where the troops 
were rendezvoused, even coming back with them to Rutland 
and Bennington, leads us to seek the cause for this else- * 
where. I believe it is universally conceded, that in the at- 
tempt to get officers for the men and management of the 
campaign, the plan of taking old men, because they had had 
experience, was a mistake, and when younger men were put 
in charge the results proved the wisdom of the change. 

To show, however, that the spirits of the people were yet 
undaunted, I quote a bit of fun I find in the Green Mountain 
Farmer of that day, June 18, 1813. It seems that several 
soldips of the British General Prescott’s army had crossed 
the lines into Vermont as deserters. A flag was sent by him 
and two, known or suspected to be in Ogdensburg, were de- 
manded with the threat that unless there was compliance in- 
side of four hours, they would burn the village. Similar 
threats of dire disaster were made against New London, un- 
less they surrender Commodore Decatur and his squadron, 
and still further unless Congress call off General Dearborn 
from his present western expedition, (they had been sent to 
Sacketts Harbor), they shall hear their cannon and smell 
their powder. To this the editor says: “ What a complacent 
war these same British appear to be carrying on ! How care- 
ful they are in warning us where danger may alight ! Who 
knows but what after burning Ogdensburg and New London 
and deafening and suffocating Congress, they will burn Wood- 
ford and Glastonbiiry, a recollection of August 16, 1777, mak- 
ing them steer clear of Bennington, and that because Colonel 
Fassett at an hour’s warning sent on 500 desperate fellows to 
interrupt them in their benevolent design of purifying Bur- 
lington so as by fire.” 

In view oi the fears awakened, however, we read that 
Colonel Clark issued a call for more troops, which was 
answered at once by two companies from here. The next day 
Colonel William Williams, one of the heroes of the Battle of 
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Bennington, from the east side of the mountain arrived with 
a regiment over 500 strong and Colonel Fassett soon appeared 
with another regiment of between 500 and 600 men and later 
Colonel Dana ’s regiment from Windsor- with over 400 men. 
All this seems to have been provoked by a threatened irrup- 
tion of British into Plattsburg and Swanton on opposite sides 
of the lake, where their treatment of women and children was 
said to be worse than that of savages. Is it any wonder that 
it is said “ The feeling toward Canada begins to run high.” 

About this time the Secretary of War placed Lieutenant 
Thomas McDonough on our lake with orders to gather a navy. 
He had, all told, three vessels. In an unfortunate engagement 
soon after, he lost two of them. But this did not discourage 
him. He set up a shipyard, just up the inlet at Vergennes, 
and there constructed in an incredibly short time the in- 
vincible navy which thongh not so great as Great Britain 
could muster against him and did, yet was all but to close 
the war in the following year. 

Ship carpenters passed through Bennington, so the local 
papers state, on their way from Boston and the sea coast to 
Vergennes, and an army of sailors was found among Captain 
Herrick’s men recruited in Maine, and not a few in Colonel 
Clark’s regiment. 

Meanwhile changes had occurred in the war which Great 
Britain was waging with Napoleon, and Wellington’s war- 
scarred veterans were set free by Napoleon’s downfall to 
come to this country. The war office at London thought it 
would be just the thing to try again the experiment they 
failed in in 1777, and send to Canada, this time, a larger 
army to make conquest of America by the Champlain valley. 
But when they reached Canada they thought it wise to send 
them down by the New York s,de of the lake instead of the 
Vermont, recalling, no doubt, Burgoyne’s former observation 
on the “New Hampshire Grants,” with its “ gathering 
storm.” The British had by this time constructed a flotilla 
as they believed competent to drive McDonough from the 
lake. But McDonough was not idle. It seems almost like a 
story ont of the Arabian Nights when we read that the Sara- 
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toga, the flagship of McDonough’s scpiadron, was launched 
the fortieth day after the great oak which Avent into her keel 
had fallen before the forester's axe. 

No action of importance between England and America 
took place on or near the lake till 181:1 In June oecni-red 
the loss of the two boats, Gianvler and Eagle, referred to. In- 
July a British detachment destroyed the American barracks 
at Plattsburg, necessitating the removal of the pnljlic stores 
to Burlington. In September Colonel Clark rendered a good 
account of his .steAvardship on Missisquoi Bay by the surprise 
and capture of the entire British force located there, leading 
back to Burlington 101 British as prisoners. This closed the 
events of 1813. 

But 1814, fifty years from the organization of her first 
company, proved an opportunity for Vermont to shoAV her 
valor in greater events. The enemy, as I have said, had been 
greatly augmented in Canada both in land forces and in uaA'}\ 
Their galleys, brigs and vessels of war were threateningly in 
evidence on the lake. They 0 {)ened a spirited fire on the bat- 
tery Avhich ])rotected the small shipyard at Vergennes, hoping 
to silence that and then destroy McDonough’s Avork. They 
failed, and four months later those A'essels shoAved at the 
battle of Plattsburg Bay, that they had been Avorth protecting. 

blatters pointed to a crisis on land as Avell as on Avater in 
the near future. It AAms destined to take place on NeAV York 
soil, as indeed Avas the Battle of Bennington, but the back- 
bone of its defense seems to have been Vermonters, Avho 
Avere there AA'ithout the State’s consent. Our OoA'eruor that 
year being a Federalist and doubting his right to send state 
troops oiAt of the state, CAmn if it Avere to saA^c the state, left it 
to the officers to decide and they left it to the men, Avho 
(piiekly settled the question by going and being on hand so 
soon and many as could get there. 

There Avere tAvo battles that day, September 11th. Be- 
tAveen eight and nine o’clock in the morning the naval fight 
began by tbe signal from one of his heaAW guns, by McDon- 
ough himself, but not until he had gathered his men about him 
on deck and olfered prayer to the God of battles for the 
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triumph of the right. A shot from one of the enemy’s guns, 
released a game cock on board the flag shi]!, which flying 
to the rail crowed lustily. This was regarded by the men 
as a good omen, and so they entered the battle, which lasted 
but little over tMm hours, but long enough to disable all the 
enemy’s vessels, and show our commander, who had somewhat 
the weaker fleet, to be a consummate master of maneuvers and 
gun work. Three times felled to the deck, for he often took 
an ordinary marine’s place that day, and bespattered by the 
gory struggle, he nevertheless compelled the enemy to strike 
his colors. 

On the land the other battle was waging almost in sight 
and certainly in hearing of the guns on the lake, until the 
news of the British defeat, superadded to the almost hopeless 
struggle of the army to cross the Saranac — the river on whose 
opi)osite banks the armies were arrayed, led them to secure 
their safety, as many as could run, by starting back for 
Canada. 

It was a well fought struggle. Two bridges and a fording 
place were the means of crossing the stream. The militia of 
New York, but mainly of Vermont, held the enemy in check, 
daringly going out onto the bridges, and bringing back with 
them the i)lanks that would serve as flooring, and using them 
as a barricade, behind which they could control the approach 
of any troops, foolhardy enough to dare to cross from the 
enemy. 

At the ford the preponderance of men were the volunteer 
Vermont militia, wdio in the stream and on the banks vali- 
antly and effectively opposed every attempt made by the 
enemy. It was a glorious and never-to-be-forgotten victory, 
adding one more laurel branch to the brow of Vermont. This 
terminated the struggle in our neighborhood. 

The war itself was declared closed by the Treaty of 
Ghent on December 24, 1814, though, as you all know, news 
of this did not reach this country till after the Battle of Ne-vv 
Orleans 'the next year. 

After this the volunteer troops were disbanded and again 
resumed their wonted avocations on the farms, in the new 
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factories and in the changing marts of trade. But their mili- 
tary instincts were still kept alive by the militia organizations 
and June training, which, were there time, we should find 
interesting to study, abandoned, however, in 1840, since they 
had degenerated, it was feared, into shoAvs, and no longen 
subserved their original purpose. 

Just before this, however, the so-called Patriot War in 
Lower Canada, just over our border, broke out, enlisting the 
sympathies of our freedom-loving citizens to such an extent 
as to call for a proclamation from our Governor, warning 
them of the danger of violation of treaty. This proclamation 
was unpopular. The insurgents were allowed to come across 
the line after their defeat and to gather forces and supplies 
and resolved to go back again at all costs. Better counsels 
prevailed in the end. 

In less than a decade the United States was again to be 
involved in war, on its southern border at this time. It was 
the Mexican war, lasting a couple of years, covering sacrifice 
and suffering for the Mexicans, some self-denial for us, set- 
tling some questions of boundary, but leaving the main provok- 
ing question of all questions in our country, to be settled 
fifteen years later. Vermont had some of her boys in the 
regular army. Others volunteered for the service. 

Some names of towns and cities rendered famous by great 
battles, and kept alive by songs that embodied them, still 
linger in the memory of the older ones amongst us, and some 
men won deathless fame on the Rio Grande and below, which 
comes back to us now that we are called on again for sym- 
pathy with poor distracted Mexico. 

General Scott was the hero of the war, though out of it 
came several names, of which they made presidents later, and 
officers for the early days of the Civil War. The name of one 
man from Bennington occurs to you all. Colonel Martin 
Scott, who began his service of his country during the war 
of 1812 as Second Lieutenant, and closed it as Brevet Colonel 
at Molino del Rey, on the field of battle, 33 years later, with 
a record without a flaw. “ No braver or better officer fell in 
the Mexican war.” 
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And this brings me up to the war in which you old soldiers 
bore your honored part as the custodians of Vermont’s cour- 
age and loyalty. You need not that I should tell you of the 
promptness in enlistment, of the numbers who stood ready to 
answer their country ’s call ; of the confidence which the Presi- 
dent and Generals of the army had in Vermont’s troops. 
These are matters of record burned into your memories by 
experience. It would reek little for me to tell you of all the 
battles of the Second, from Bull Eun to Sailor’s Creek, or of 
the Third, from Lewinsville to Petersburg, or of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth, from Lee’s Mill to the same Petersburg. 

We might stand with the Seventh in the siege of Vicks- 
burg or follow them through the Mobile campaign under 
General Canby, or with the Eighth we might enter New Or- 
leans or stand our ground before Port Hudson, at Opequon 
and Cedar Creek, or falling in with the Ninth pursue our 
march from Harper’s Perry to the fall of Richmond, or again, 
share the glorious lot of the Tenth, the Eleventh and the 
Seventeenth at Spottsylvania, at Cold Harbor, at Petersburg 
at Winchester and Fisher’s Hill, all these in the First Ver- 
mont Brigade. 

Or were we to cast in our lot with the Second Brigade 
we should be in the company of boys, yes, men, who were from 
the Green Mountains and everywhere rendered a good account 
of themselves. We should see them all, for the most part 
civilians, whose patriotism rose above selfish consideration. 
In sickness or in health, in prison or in hospital, maimed, dis- 
figured, or enfeebled for life, or dead on the battlefield, we 
should find indeed the courage of the hills never forsaking 
them. We should see the eye brighten and the step quicken 
and the whole soldierly bearing respond with eagerness to the 
call of the commanding officer as each soldier strove to do 
what Vermont expects of her sons, simply his duty. 

I might give you a list of the men who rose from the 
ranks and filled their places of trust with credit, but I would, 
were there time, prefer to give you a list of those who in the 
ranks stood their ground and won the battle planned for 
them, and sometimes in spite of that planning. It is all a 
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glorious record and Vermont will never forget those whom 
she trusted and who never failed her. 

During the last year we have read and heard of the deeds 
of these regiments at Fredieksburg and Gettysburg and Port 
Hudson, where the fall of the fort opened the Mississippi tO 
navigation, or at other points where notable bravery won less 
renowned victories perhaps, but none the less manifested the 
true Vermont grit. But my thoughts single out the campaign 
of 1864. 

We have seen the first soldiers of Vermont organized in 
1764, even before Vermont herself came into being. We have 
found them fifty years later at Plattsburg doing their duty, 
though no state or national authority points it out to them, 
and now, fifty years later, what is the record ? Great changes 
have taken place in the discipline and kind of warfare. Par 
greater numbers of troops are assembled. The carnage is 
greater, the field larger, though the stakes played for no 
greater, unless it be greater to preserve than to make. So we 
are asking what is the footing ? In better training, seasoned 
veterans, scenting the end though yet a year or more off, 
enured to endurance and sure of themselves, they are in more 
battles than any other year of their history. 

Early in 1864 Grant was made Lieutenant-General, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies of the United States. The 
great battle of the Wilderness came on in May. Our Colonel 
Stone of the Second, wounded early, went to the rear to get 
his wound dressed only that he might come back again. Say- 
ing to his men, “ Well, boys, this is rough work, but I’ve done 
as I told you 1 wished you to do. I am here to stay as long 
as I can do any good,” — a musket ball at that moment bring- 
ing him from his horse a corpse, put a bloody, though a glor- 
ious, period to his speech. Twelve trying days at Spottsyl- 
vania, where General Sedgwick fell, at the famous Bloody 
Angle, later at Cold Harbor and finally a skirmish at Peters- 
burg and the men of the Second Vermont had finished their 
term of service and were discharged, many of the survivors 
to enlist again. To these Neill said in General Orders: “Vet- 
erans, who have shed your blood on almost every field from 
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the first Bull Run, need no panegyrist. Your deeds speak for 
themselves and will keep your memory green while steadiness 
and devotion to duty are honored among men.” 

In this same battle of the Wilderness the Third Vermont 
won glorious acclaim, though more than a third fell before the 
rebel bullets. In the thickest of the fight at the “ Bloody 
Angle,” they later showed commended bravery at Welden 
railroad, though 400 of the brigade were that day captured. 
“ Truly conspicuous and gallant conduct,” was the encomium, 
more prized than gold, bestowed on their Major Floyd. 

After the Shenandoah campaign, returning to Petersburg 
they took valiant part in the operations of Grant till the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox. Where the Third went, went 
also the Fourth, the Fifth and the Sixth, as I have already 
said, being parts of the same brigade. It would be invidious 
to compare them; with similar bravery they discharged their 
duties and severally and individually won the praises their 
due. As Adjutant General Peck well said, ‘‘ These five regi- 
ments, from the Second to the Sixth, had so nearly a common 
experience that the story of one is the substantial counter- 
part of the story at all. There was scarcely a fight in the 
whole service in which all were not under fire, when any were, 
and no man could say that the glory which shed such a wide 
lustre on our arms and gave the great name to the valor of 
Vermont troops was not the equal property of each of those five 
regiments. In this the Eleventh came in for her share after 
she joined the brigade.” 

But I weary you. There is not time to tell of the indi- 
vidual deeds of the men where all w'ere so true. There isn’t 
time to tell of the experiences of individuals in so large a plan 
as I have mapped out, though I must report an incident here 
of the year 1862. 

I quote again from Hon. L. E. Chittenden. ” It has been 
said that the Vermonters did not lose a stand of colors dur- 
ing the war. Technically this statement is true. But Ver- 
mont cannot afford to have her record clouded even by a dis- 
torted statement. The surrender of Harper’s Ferry in Sep- 
tember, 1862, through treachery or incompetency, comprised 
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the Ninth Vermont. While the gallant Stannard and his men, 
enraged that they were not permitted to hew their way out, 
were breaking their swords and destroying their guns, two 
privates divided the colors and wore them on their persons. 
One of them was taken sick and went into a hospital, wlier^ 
they were taken from him. The other kept his portion con- 
cealed six months until he was exchanged. This is the only 
instance in which the enemy ever obtained even a part of a 
Vermont flag.” 

I must say a word more about the Second Brigade, com- 
posed of militia, who responded to President Lincoln’s call, 
enrolled, 50 companies of them, in less than two months, in 
five regiments, known as the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Sixteenth, who so gallantly maintained their reputation 
at Gettysburg, one of the bloodiest, if not the greatest battle 
of the world. 

During the second day’s battle. General Doubleday, a 
hero of the Mexican war, and Major General of Volunteers, 
was heard to remark to a member of his staff as he rode by 
the brigade, “ Here are some boys that will fight when the 
time comes.” The last day of the battle dawned. Pickett’s 
veterans were steadily coming on, apparently aiming for the 
position occupied by the Fourteenth. Colonel Stannard gave 
the order, ” Hold your fire until the enemy is close upon you, 
then give them a volley and then the bayonet.” 

I will not go into detail, you were there. I was not. 

General Doubleday saw the move, and waving his hat 
shouted ‘‘ Glory to God. Glory to God. See the Vermonters 
go it.” 

I ought to close here, though I must leave out all of our 
relation to the Spanish war, so-called, but bear just a word 
about our horsemen and sharpshooters whom I have thus far 
neglected to mention. 

Ours was the first full regiment of Cavalry from New 
England. It was raised under the direct authority of the 
United States since there was thought to be no state law 
authorizing it. It had its first order to make ready for the 
charge at Mount Jackson. In making it it had to pass some 
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Infantry regiment, whose men shouted “ Let the Green 
Mountain Boys go at them. They are all sons of Ethan Allen.” 

They proved their title through the energetic year of 
1864, taking part in most of the important battles. At Hawes’ 
Shop, in the Wilderness campaign — ^there Colonel Preston was 
killed — of him General Custer said as he turned away from 
his corpse, ” There lies the best fighting Colonel in the Cav- 
alry Corps.” 

Vermont had three batteries of light artillery in the 
field; two of them on the lower Mississippi and the third 
before Petersburg. The Second was the first Union artillery 
to enter Port Hudson. 

As to the Sharpshooters. One would suppose that Ver- 
mont’s troops would all belong to that class by heritage. 
Still she sent on to the field in the ranks of two regiments 620 
men, every man qualified to put ten bullets within a ten inch 
ring, in ten shots at a distance of 200 yards. They served 
their state and country as the worthy heirs of the Vermont 
Rangers of earlier days. 

Isn’t it a creditable history ? Indeed, “ The gods of the 
valleys are not the gods of the hills.” And so long as 
Memorial Day is recognized every Vermonter’s heart will 
beat a little quicker as he thinks of her war record and re- 
flects that what she has been in war, she is always in peace — 
true, loyal and dependable. 

‘‘ Put the Vermonters ahead and keep the column well 
closed up.” 
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